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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

Census  Undercount  Adjustment:  Basis 
for  Decision 

The  following  report  sets  forth  the 
basic  assumptions  related  to  a  decision 
on  whether,  when,  and  how  to  adjust 
1980  census  results  for  possible 
undercoverage  of  the  population.  This 
report  was  developed  prior  to  Judge 
Gilmore’s  decision  on  the  suit  brought 
by  the  City  of  Detroit  and  does  not 
analyze  the  issue  of  adjusting  the 
population  count  for  apportionment 
purposes. 

This  report  provides  information  on 
the  process  that  the.Bureau  is  following 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  decision  which 
considers  all  relevant  information.  The 
report  is  structured  in  terms  of  critical 
assumptions,  supporting  information, 
and  rebuttals  to  those  assumptions.  Its 
purposes  are  (1)  to  distill  into 
meaningful  information  2  years  of 
deliberation  on  the  issues,  and  (2)  to 
provide  a  direct  and  practical  response 
mechanism  for  a  final  round  of  comment 
and  discussion  before  decisions  are 
made  later  this  year. 

The  Bureau  is  interested  in  any 
reactions  or  comments  on  particular 
parts  of  the  report  as  well  as  general 
comments.  Any  information — either 
supporting  or  rebutting — is  welcomed  as 
input  to  the  final  decision.  However,  as 
the  Bureau  is  under  very  tight  deadlines 
for  the  decision,  please  submit  any 
comments  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Washington.  D.C.  20233,  by 
October  31,  1980. 

Dated:  October  13.  1980. 

Vincent  P.  Barabba, 

Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Section  A — Introduction 

A  substantial  body  of  knowledge  has 
been  developed  over  several  decades  as 
to  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of 
decennial  censuses.  There  is  also,  now, 
wide  recognition  that  the  shortcomings 
of  census  enumerations  and  the 
resulting  statistics  may  have  adverse 


consequences  for  the  end  uses  of  census 
data,  even  though  the  census  remains,  in 
our  judgment,  the  most  comprehensive 
and  uniform  statistical  profile  that  our 
free  society  can  achieve. 

Through  its  own  evaluation  work,  the 
Bureau  has  produced  estimates  of 
census  undercount  for  the  past  three 
censuses:  the  preferred  estimates  were 
3.3  percent  in  1950,  2.7  percent  in  1960, 
and  2.5  percent  in  1970.  For  the  1970 
census,  the  principal  evaluation  studies 
show  that  the  most  plausible  estimates 
of  undercoverage  were  1.9  percent  for 
the  White  population  and  7.7  percent  for 
the  Black  population,  with  variations  in 
coverage  among  geographic  areas  and 
for  age/sex  categories. 

For  the  1980  census,  the  Post 
Enumeration  Program  (PEP)  is  intended 
to  expand  our  knowledge  of  the  levels 
and  types  of  census  undercoverage. 
Certain  studies,  for  example,  are 
designed  to  develop  reasonable 
estimates  of  undercount  for  the  Hispanic 
population,  and  possibly  other  minority 
groups,  and  for  subnational  areas  such 
as  the  States  and  selected  substate 
areas. 

Census  undercoverage  has  always 
been  a  concern  of  elected  officials — 
Federal,  Slate,  and  local.  During  the  19th 
century,  when  there  was  no  systematic 
knowledge  of  undercount,  communities 
and  their  elected  representatives 
nonetheless  called  attention  to 
perceived  deficiencies  in  the  decennial 
censuses  that  they  believed 
shortchanged  them  of  monies, 
prominence,  prosperity,  or  political 
representation.  For  the  1980  census, 
these  concerns  have  focused  largely  on 
political  representation  and  the 
distribution  of  Federal  funds  to  State 
and  local  governments.  Because  of  these 
real  concerns  and  the  increasing  ability 
of  statisticians  to  measure  census 
coverage,  proposals  have  emerged  to 
adjust  census  figures  so  that  the  “whole 
number  of  persons”  would  include  those 
omitted  from  the  actual  enumeration. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Bureau  has 
committed  itself  to  deal  with  the 
undercount  adjustment  issue  in  a 
careful,  systematic,  and  open  way,  so 
that  decisions  on  the  questions  of 
whether,  when,  and  how  to  adjust 
would  be  clearly  understood,  if  not 
embraced,  by  all  affected  individuals 
and  groups  (see  section  B). 

The  debates  about  undercount 
adjustment  have  also  found  expression 
in  legislative  proposals  and  lawsuits.  On 
September  25, 1980,  a  Federal  District 
Court  judge  issued  an  opinion  which,  if 
sustained,  would  require  adjustments 
for  apportionment  purposes  and  reserve 
to  the  court  a  decision  on  whether  the 
statutory  deadline  of  December  31, 1980, 


for  reporting  census  figures  to  the 
President  should  be  extended  until 
acceptable  adjusted  data  are  compiled. 
The  Bureau  has  considered  the  extent  to 
which  adjustment  for  apportionment 
purposes  is  permissible  and  feasible, 
and  it  has  been  our  view  that  Federal 
Statutes  do  not  permit  adjustment  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  it  is  not 
operationally  feasible  to  do  so  within 
the  time  constraints  set  by  law.  These 
aspects  of  the  adjustment  issue  are 
discussed  in  section  D  of  this  report, 
which  was  prepared  prior  to  the 
September  25th  opinion. 

Discussions  about  adjustment  will 
continue,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
litigation.  In  the  following  section  (C)  we 
concentrate  on  the  most  critical 
assumptions  that  we  believe  provide  the 
basis  for  decisions  about  adjustment. 
These  assumptions  represent  a  wide 
range  of  contributions  made  by  many 
individuals  and  organizations  outside 
the  Bureau  as  well  as  through  the  two 
workshops.  The  Bureau  is  responsible 
for  selection  of  the  assumptions  that  are 
discussed  here  as  most  important.  We 
invite  reaction  and  comment  on  these 
assumptions. 

Review  of  this  report  will  be 
concurrent  with  the  processing  and 
tabulating  phases  of  the  1980  census 
which  will  result  in  the  transmittal  of 
the  count  of  the  total  population  of  each 
State  to  the  President  in  December  1980. 
The  magnitude  of  census  undercount  in 
1980,  as  well  as  its  distribution  among 
geographic  areas  or  population 
characteristics,  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  The  earliest  information  we 
will  have  on  1980  undercount  will  be 
rough  approximations  subject  to  later 
revision.  While  those  approximations 
can  also  impinge  on  the  decisions,  based 
on  what  we  now  know,  they  will  not 
alter  the  critical  assumptions  on  which 
the  decision  should  be  made. 

Section  B.  Procedures  for  Arriving  at  a 
Decision  on  Undercount  Adjustment 

The  Bureau  has  established  a 
procedure  for  considering  undercount 
adjustment  where  it  might  be  permitted 
by  law,  time  schedules  and  resource 
availability,  and  supported  by 
professional  judgment.  The  procedure 
that  is  being  followed  is  outlined  below: 

Initially,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
requested  that  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  review  and  evaluate  the  1980 
census  data  collection  plans,  including 
the  undercount  adjustment  issue.  A 
special  panel  convened  by  the  Academy 
conducted  the  desired  research  and 
issued  a  report  stating  the  judgment, 
among  other  things,  that  on  balance  an 
improvement  in  equity  would  be 
achieved  through  an  adjustment.  The 
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panel  did  not  recommend  either  a 
particular  technique  for  adjustment  or 
that  adjusted  figures  be  used  for 
legislative  apportionment.  At  the  same 
time,  the  panel  pointed  out  that  the 
application  of  an  adjustment 
methodology  has  arbitrary  features  and 
that  the  figures  for  some  areas  would  be 
further  from  the  correct  population  than 
the  actual  census  count. 

Next,  the  Bureau  conducted  a  3-day 
intensive  workshop  in  September  1979 
at  which  Bureau  staff  members 
attempted  to  surface  all  assumptions 
that  would  underlie  a  decision  on 
whether  providing  a  set  of  adjusted  data 
is  desirable  and  feasible.  Technical  and 
policy  issues  were  identified  and 
recommendations  were  made  for 
additional  information  needed  to  make 
the  final  decision. 

Third,  the  Bureau  hosted  a  Conference 
on  Census  Undercount  in  late  February 
of  this  year.  Attended  by  a  diverse  body 
of  professionals  from  academic, 
business,  Federal  and  local 
governmental,  and  legal  communities, 
the  Conference  was  successful  in 
presenting  research  results  and  in 
eliciting  opinions  on  a  wide  range  of 
topics  related  to  the  undercount  issue.  A 
discussion  of  invited  papers  followed 
each  presentation,  thereby  affording  the 
Bureau  staff  insight  into  the  concerns  of 
individuals  viewing  undercount 
adjustment  from  differing  perspectives. 
The  Bureau  issued  a  report  on  the 
undercount  conference  that  presented 
all  papers  in  full  and  summaries  of  the 
discussions. 

Fourth,  during  the  first  week  of 
September,  the  Bureau  conducted  a 
second  workshop  to  facilitate  the 
concluding  process  of  decisionmaking. 
Analyses  of  our  ability  and  the  time 
required  to  produce  adjusted  data, 
guidelines  for  deciding  the  issue  and  the 
legal  aspects  and  possible  implications 
of  providing  adjusted  data  were 
prepared  for  this  workshop.  The  purpose 
of  the  workshop  was  to  integrate  the 
issues  which-had  surfaced  and  to  reach 
a  consensus  as  to  a  final  set  of  critical 
assumptions  which  must  underlie  the 
ultimate  decision.  The  findings  of  that 
workshop  are  being  made  available  for 
public  comment  in  this  document. 

Finally,  by  November/December  of 
this  year,  consonant  with  the  instruction 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
(see  Appendix  A)  and  based  on  all  the 
information  obtained  through  the 
preceding  steps  and  on  any  preliminary 
assessment  of  census  coverage,  the 
Bureau  will  decide  whether  or  not 
adjusted  data  can  or  should  be  made 
available  for  official  uses  other  than 
apportionment.  If  the  decision  is  to 


provide  data  adjusted  for  the  estimated 
undercount,  the  questions  of  when  and 
how  an  adjustment  is  to  be  made,  how 
the  data  will  be  presented,  and  how  the 
data  will  be  used  in  postcensal 
estimates  programs  will  also  be 
assessed. 

With  respect  to  its  two  workshops,  the 
Bureau  adopted  a  proven  process  for 
dealing  with  ill-structured  problems.  In 
this  process,  participants  are  divided 
into  groups  according  to  contrasting 
views  and  positions.  Each  group 
surfaces  assumptions,  and  challenges 
the  assumptions  of  other  groups. 

Through  this  exercise,  a  wide  range  of 
views  and  issues  emerge,  and  these  are 
coupled  to  facts  that  strengthen  or 
weaken  specific  assumptions  as  well  as 
affect  the  individuals  or  segments  of  the 
public  that  support  those  assumptions 
and  have  perceived  stakes  in  the 
outcome  of  the  decision  process.  The 
published  report  from  the  September 
workshop  expressed  this  wide  range  of 
assumptions  and  stakeholders. 

Section  C — The  Basic  Question  and 
Critical  Assumptions 

As  noted  in  the  introduction  and 
discussed  fully  in  section  D,  we  have 
argued  that  Federal  statues  do  not 
permit  us  to  adjust  census  results  for 
purposes  of  apportionment,  and  are 
convinced  that  it  is  not  operationally 
feasible  to  do  so  in  accordance  with 
timing  requirements  as  set  forth  in 
Federal  law. 

Issues  concerning  adjustment  go  well 
beyond  these  purposes,  however,  and 
the  resolution  of  those  issues  will  have 
consequences  throughout  the  decade. 
Principal  among  them  is  the  distribution 
of  Federal  and  State  revenues  to 
subordinate  units  of  government  on  the 
basis  of  decennial  census  data,  and  on 
population  and  income  estimates 
compiled  regularly  between  censuses 
from  other  sources  and  linked  in  various 
ways  to  census  results. 

Through  the  workshop  process  many 
issues  and  assumptions  w'ere  thoroughly 
discussed  and  debated  (see  Appendix 
B).  This  section  examines  only  those 
considered  most  critical  in  making  the 
decisions  on  whether,  when,  and  how  to 
adjust,  without  extensive  discussion  of 
specific  end  uses  of  census  information. 
The  format  for  discussing  the  critical 
assumptions  provides  key  premises, 
supporting  information,  and  possible 
rebuttals  to  the  assumption.  This 
approach  is  intended  to  encourage  the 
reader  to  act  to  specific  as  well  as 
general  points;  to  defend,  reject,  or 
modify  assumptions;  or  to  present 
counterarguments.  Although 
predispositions  are  not  entirely 
avoidable,  we  have  attempted  to 


develop  an  approach  that  provides  a 
reasonably  neutral  framework  for 
comment. 

The  assumptions  are  examined  with 
reference  to  this  basic  question:  Should 
the  Census  Bureau  adjust  the  1980 
census  results  for  purposes  other  than 
apportionment? 

A  "Yes”  answer  to  this  question  requires 
that  certain  critical  assumptions  be  accepted 
as  plausible. 

If,  however,  the  assumptions  are  rejected 
because  the  rebuttals  are  considered 
stronger,  then  the  answer  to  this  question 
should  be  "No.” 

These  assumptions  are  organized 
around  three  broad  premises  and 
supporting  statements  shown  on  the 
following  page  and  discussed  later  in 
terms  of  specific  assumptions  and 
rebuttals  beginning  on  the  pages  noted 
in  the  margin.  Background  materials  are 
listed  in  Appendix  C. 

Critical  Assumptions 

I.  The  Census  Bureau  has  the 
capability  to  develop  statistically 
acceptable  and  programmatically  useful 
procedures  for  adjustments. 

a.  We  will  have  a  data  base  from 
evaluation  studies  that  is  substantially 
improved  from  previous  censuses. 

b.  The  Bureau  has  in  the  past 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  develop 
acceptable  procedures  to  meet  similar 
challenges. 

II.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau 
to  take  an  active  role  in  developing 
methodology  and  providing  adjusted 
data. 

a.  Other  options  (anyone  who  chooses 
can  adjust),  though  plausible,  do  not 
meet  societal  needs  for  accuracy, 
credibility,  and  consistency. 

b.  The  Bureau  is  best  equipped  to 
apprise  society  of  the-limitations  of 
adjusted  census  data. 

III.  The  Census  Bureau  will  be  able  to 
produce  a  series  of  adjusted  census 
figures  that  are  statistically  acceptable 
for  various  geographic  levels  and 
various  characteristics  as  they  become 
technically  feasible;  the  Bureau  will 
continue  to  produce  additional  estimates 
during  the  decade. 

a.  Adjustments  to  headcounts  that 
produce  more  accurate  figures  are 
desirable;  information  obtained  from 
evaluation  studies  will  provide  partial 
adjustments  for  large  geographic  areas 
rather  than  all  geographic  areas  at  one 
point  in  time. 

b.  Acceptable  adjustments  for 
measures  of  population  characteristics 
are  also  desirable;  results  of  evaluation 
studies  will  provide  for  only  limited 
adjustments  for  characteristics,  but 
additional  research  throughout  the 
decade  may  permit  extending  the  range 
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of  characteristics  for  which  satisfactory 
adjustments  could  be  produced. 

c.  An  acceptable  adjustment  that 
includes  adjusting  for  uncounted 
undocumented  aliens  will  not  be 
possible  at  the  time  adjustment  for  other 
groups  is;  however,  the  inability  to 
adjust  for  every  group  does  not  take 
away  the  responsibility  to  adjust  for 
those  for  which  data  are  available. 

During  the  decade,  further  information 
may  become  available  to  enable 
adjustment  for  undocumented  aliens. 

The  following  assumptions  deal  with 
the  broad  premise: 

The  Census  Bureau  has  the  capability 
to  develop  statistically  acceptable  and 
programmatically  useful  procedures  for 
adjustments. 

Critical  Assumption 

The  Census  Bureau  will  continually 
examine,  evaluate,  and  share  its 
understanding  of  undercoverage 
throughout  the  decade. 

Basis  of  Assumption 

The  Bureau  has  the  responsibility  to 
continue  to  improve  the  state  of  the  art 
by  striving  to  achieve  greater  statistical 
accuracy  in  coverage  estimates. 

Supporting  Information 

1.  The  Bureau  has  historically  advanced 
the  level  of  knowledge  regarding 
undercoverage  estimates. 

2.  An  ongoing  program  permits  expansion 
of  the  number  and  kinds  of  areas  covered 
and  would  contribute  to  accuracy  as  more 
data  and  refined  methods  are  employed. 

3.  The  continuing  reevaluation  of  coverage 
provides  the  flexibility  to  respond  to 
methodological  advances,  new  data,  and 
changes  in  policies,  programs,  and  enabling 
legislation. 

4.  This  policy  is  in  line  with  the  traditional 
approach  of  revising  and  improving  current 
data  series. 

5.  Work  is  continuing  on  the  development 
of  undercoverage  estimates  for  Hispanics, 
since  this  group  may  be  affected  by  specific 
programs. 

6.  The  present  schedule  of  research  and 
evaluation  work  calls  for  different  pieces  of 
information  to  become  available  at  different 
points  in  time. 

Reubttal 

1.  Once  a  revision  is  made, 
reevaluation  will  result  in  increased 
demands  for  revised  numbers,  and  this 
will  lead  to  confusion  among  data  users 
as  to  which  data  sets  should  be  used  for 
various  purposes. 

2.  The  Bureau  often  neglects  to 
anticipate  the  broad  consequences  of  an 
issue.  Thus  an  announcement  of  new 
findings  which  the  Bureau  regards 
merely  as  technical  improvements  may 
have  widespread  impact  that  the  Bureau 
fails  to  recognize  in  advance. 


3.  Lack  of  congressional  or 
administration  support  could  result  in 
budgetary  constraints  limiting  the 
Bureau’s  work  in  this  area. 

4.  Changes  in  type  of  funding  or  a 
reduction  in  funding  for  the  census 
count  in  1990  may  occur  if,  for  example, 
Congress  argues  that  based  upon  1980 
results,  adjustments  are  cheaper  and 
more  accurate. 

5.  The  census  is  recognized  to  be  the 
best  measure  of  the  U.S.  population. 
Doing  anything  to  that  count  might  not 
necessarily  improve  it. 

Critical  Assumption 

The  Census  Bureau  has  the  ability  to 
develop  a  statistical  and  analytical 
methodology  which  will  permit 
adjustment  of  critical  variables  (e.g., 
selected  subnational  geographic  units 
and  selected  characteristics)  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

Basis  of  Assumption 

In  the  past,  when  the  Census  Bureau 
has  been  confronted  with  a  significant 
information  need,  it  has  been  able,  over 
time,  to  develop  a  statistically 
acceptable  procedure  for  generating  the 
required  information. 

Supporting  Information 

1.  The  need  for  credible  employment 
statistics  during  the  Depression  era  was  the 
impetus  for  the  development  of  sample 
survey  methodology  leading  to  the  Current 
Population  Survey. 

General  Revenue  Sharing  generated  the 
need  for  current  estimates  of  the  population 
for  39,000  general-purpose  governments. 

3.  The  Bureau  has  experimented  with  and 
tested  the  following  methodologies  which 
have  shown  some  promise: 

a.  Matching  studies 

b.  Demographic  analysis 

c.  Regression  analysis  or  refined  synthetic 
estimation 

4.  The  Bureau  is  supporting  research 
related  to  adjustment  methodologies. 

5.  The  Bureau  has  been  able  to  rearrange 
priorities  to  expedite  carrying  out  the  Post 
Enumeration  Program. 

6.  The  Bureau  will  have  available 
throughout  the  next  3  years  the  results  of  the 
Post  Enumeration  Program,  which  should 
provide  the  following: 

a.  Estimates  of  undercount  for  total 
population  at  the  State  level. 

b.  Estimates  of  undercount  by  region  for 
age,  sex,  race,  and  Hispanic  origin. 

c.  Information  about  undercount  related  to 
income,  education,  labor  force,  urban  vs. 
rural,  and  metropolitan  vs.  nonmetropolitan 
areas  that  could  be  used  in  regression 
analysis  or  in  refined  synthetic  estimation. 

Rebuttal 

1.  Although  the  need  to  generate 
“adjusted”  totals  for  geographic 
subdivisions  has  existed  for  the  past 
couple  of  decades,  the  Bureau  has  not 


yet  developed  a  procedure  it  is  willing  to 
implement  today. 

2.  Results  of  the  1980  census  test 
program,  especially  for  Oakland  and 
Richmond,  indicate  there  are  a  number 
of  difficulties  in  the  match  studies  that 
still  need  to  be  resolved. 

3.  There  is  a  stated  concern  within  the 
professional  statistical  community  that 
the  techniques  being  developed  are  at 
the  "frontier”  and  are  not  yet  ready  for 
implementation. 

Critical  Assumption 

A  Census  Bureau  adjustment 
procedure  would  be  recognized  as 
equitable,  legally  acceptable,  meeting 
professional  standards,  and  providing 
users  with  more  accurate  data. 

Basis  of  Assumption 

In  the  past,  the  need  to  provide 
adjustment  procedures  to  take  care  of 
nonresponse  and  undercoverage  biases 
has  resulted  in  the  development  of 
statistically  acceptable  and  useful 
procedures. 

Supporting  Information 

1.  Survey  undercoverage  in  the  Current 
Population  Survey  is  adjusted  for  by  using 
the  ratio  of  survey  estimates  to  independently 
derived  population  control  totals.  (The 
control  totals  are  based  on  previous  census 
data,  which  do  not  jnclude  adjustments  for 
undercoverage  in  the  census. 

2.  To  improve  coverage  in  the  1978  Census 
of  Agriculture,  a  direct  enumeration  of  an 
area  sample  was  used  to  supplement  mailing 
lists.  Since  the  sample  data  provided  reliable 
estimates  for  State  totals  only,  data  for  lower 
levels  were  not  adjusted.  Both  adjusted  State 
totals  and  unadjusted  data  below  the  State 
level  were  published.  The  size  of  the 
adjustment  from  the  area  sample  was  also 
published  with  the  adjusted  State  data. 

3.  There  currently  is  being  developed  an 
adjustment  procedure  (based  on  direct 
estimates  of  the  undercount)  for  the  national 
and  State  levels,  using  data  which  will  be 
available  from  demographic  analysis  and  the 
Post  Enumeration  Program. 

4.  A  study  of  the  effect  of  population 
adjustment  on  General  Revenue  Sharing 
allocations  in  two  States  showed  that  most 
areas  tended  to  move  in  the  direction  of  their 
“proper”  allotment  (although  this  means  a 
decrease  in  allotment  for  most  areas), 
"proper”  being  determined  by  both 
population  and  income  adjustments. 

5.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences1' 
panel  on  decennial  census  plans  concluded 
that  “inequities  resulting  from  the  geographic 
differentials  in  the  decennial  census 
undercount  could  be  reduced  by  adjustment 
of  the  data  for  underenumeration.” 

6.  The  courts,  in  the  past,  have  upheld 
Bureau  procedures  because  they  could  be 
shown  to  be  neither  arbitrary  nor  capricious. 

Rebuttal 

1.  Currently  there  is  no  adequate 
methodology  for  measuring  the  quality 
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(limitations)  of  adjusted  figures  at 
geographic  levels  below  the  State. 

2.  Studies  of  synthetic  estimates  have 
shown  that  any  areas  with  undercount 
rates  much  above  or  below  the  national 
average  would  be  adjusted  in  such  a 
way  that  error  rates  for  those  areas 
would  be  high. 

3.  Estimates  from  demographic 
analysis  are  subject  to  unknown  errors, 
especially  in  the  net  immigration 
component. 

4.  Examination  of  the  effects  of  an 
adjustment  procedure  on  allocation  of 
funds  will  result  in  the  realization  that 
there  are  more  “losers"  than  “winners." 

The  following  assumptions  deal  with 
the  broad  premise: 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau 
to  take  an  active  role  in  developing 
methodology  and  providing  adjusted 
data. 

Critical  Assumption 

The  Census  Bureau  is  recognized  as 
having  the  ability  to  objectively  make 
and  defend  the  appropriate  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  adjust.  If  adjustments 
are  to  be  made,  the  Census  Bureau 
should  formulate  the  procedures.  This 
will  promote  a  high  standard  of 
statistical  rigor  and  encourage  the 
appropriate  use  of  census  results. 

Basis  of  Assumption 

The  Bureau  has  long  been  recognized 
as  an  agency  of  unquestioned  integrity. 

It  has  a  history  of  systematically 
studying  the  undercount  problem  and 
took  the  lead  in  bringing  the  issue  into 
the  Open.  The  Bureau  has  the 
appropriate  technical  skills,  resources, 
and  specialized  knowledge  to  develop 
and  implement  a  procedure  for  adjusting 
census  data. 

Supporting  Information 

1.  Bureau  leadership  in  this  area  will 
enhance  the  credibility  of  the  results,  in  view 
of  the  Bureau’s  accumulation  of  information 
on  the  undercount  not  shared  by  other 
organizations. 

2.  Official  statistics  issued  by  the  Bureau 
are  accepted  by  the  public  as  impartial  and 
free  of  vested  interests. 

3.  Legislators,  program  administrators,  and 
courts  of  law  give  sanction  to  census  data  as 
official  Government  statistics. 

4.  Affected  parties  have  strongly  expressed 
their  opinions  that  the  Bureau  should  make 
the  adjustment.  No  one  has  questioned  the 
Bureau’s  competence  in  this  area,  nor  its 
objectivity  or  integrity. 

5.  Through  conferences  and  workshops,  the 
Bureau  encouraged  discussion  and  debate  on 
the  adjustment  issue  so  that  all  relevant 
information  could  be  considered  in  arriving  at 
a  sound  decision. 

6.  A  large-scale  Post  Enumeration  Program 
is  in  place  and  funded;  it  will  provide  the 


necessary  information  for  adjustments  for 
States  and  other  subnational  areas. 

Rebuttal 

1.  Census  statistics  are  in  the  public 
domain;  users  are  free  to  accept,  modify, 
or  reject  them  (and  sometimes  do). 

2.  The  judiciary  has  not  always 
prescribed  the  use  of  decennial  census 
figures  when  superior  data  are  available 
from  a  source  other  than  the  Census 
Bureau. 

3.  Census  data  are  used  for  a 
multitude  of  purposes;  adjusted  data  are 
not  appropriate  for  all  of  them.  The 
responsibility  for  proper  use  of  data, 
including  appropriate  adjustments,  rests 
with  the  user. 

4.  There  are  other  reputable 
institutions  that  can  produce  adjusted 
census  data  which  would  be  acceptable 
for  many  purposes. 

5.  Equity  is  essentially  a  political 
issue,  and  the  decision  whether  or  not  to 
adjust  census  data  should  be  made  by 
Congress,  not  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

Critical  Assumption 

A  simple  synthetic  adjustment 
procedure  would  not  satisfy  the  Census 
Bureau’s  standards  for  accuracy. 

Basis  of  Assumption 

The  Bureau  implements  new 
statistical  methods  only  when  certain 
general  standards  of  data  quality  can  be 
statisfied. 

Supporting  Information 

1.  A  most  important  criterion  is  that  there 
should  be  some  knowledge  of  the  limitations 
of  the  data  to  reduce  misuse  of  statistics  that 
are  not  fully  reliable. 

2.  The  Bureau’s  analyses  of  1970  census 
undercount  show  that  geographic  variation  is 
substantial.  The  simple  synthetic  method  is 
not  sensitive  to  this  variation,  and  can,  in 
fact,  introduce  serious  defects  not  present  in 
the  unadjusted  data. 

3.  If  the  undercount  for  specific  age/race/ 
sex  groups  were  the  same  among  subunits 
below  the  national  level,  the  method  would 
be  acceptable. 

4.  The  simple  synthetic  method  is 
dependent  on  readily  available  independent 
estimates  of  undercount  for  population 
subgroups,  and  therefore  provides  no  direct 
means  for  adjusting  for  the  undercount  of 
Hispanics. 

5.  Bureau  research,  and  comparable  studies 
by  Canada  for  its  census,  demonstrate  that 
adjustments  by  this  method  would  produce 
more  errors  than  superior  methods  that  can 
be  refined  as  more  information  is  available 
from  evaluation  projects. 

Rebuttal 

1.  The  simple  synthetic  method  is 
uncomplicated,  easily  understood,  and 
timely.  Its  use  would  produce 
acceptable  results  on  the  average. 


2.  In  view  of  the  important  and 
immediate  uses  of  census  results, 
adoption  of  the  simple  synthetic  method 
will  produce  adjusted  data  quickly,  and 
such  data  will  correct  for  some  of  the 
most  serious  defects  of  unadjusted  data. 

3.  The  Bureau  has  an  obligation  to 
reduce  statistical  inequity  even  through 
the  method  used  may  not  satisfy  its 
highest  standards  of  data  quality. 

4.  The  National  Urban  League 
recommends  that  synthetic  adjustments 
be  used  for  States  and  local  areas  and 
that  the  national  undercount  rate  for 
Blacks  be  used  for  subnational 
adjustment  for  the  Hispanic  undercount. 

5.  Application  of  the  simple  synthetic 
method  requires  only  that  the  null 
hypothesis  be  satisfied — that  there  is  no 
statistically  significant  difference  in 
undercoverage  rates  among  geographic 
areas. 

6.  Alternatives  to  the  synthetic 
method  depend  partly  on  demographic 
analysis,  for  which  a  number  of 
questionable  assumptions  must  be  made 
to  derive  national  undercount  estimates. 

7.  According  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Employment  and 
Unemployment  Statistics,  adjustments 
for  undercount  in  labor  force  statistics 
by  use  of  the  synthetic  method  would  be 
smaller  in  magnitude  that  the 
adjustments  the  Census  Bureau 
traditionally  makes  to  account  for 
underreporting  of  income  and 
unemployment  in  its  Current  Population 
Survey. 

The  following  assumptions  deal  with 
the  broad  premise: 

The  Census  Bureau  will  be  able  to 
produce  a  series  of  adjusted  census 
figures  that  are  statistically  acceptable 
for  various  geographic  levels  and 
various  characteristics  cs  they  become 
technically  feasible;  the  Bureau  will 
continue  to  produce  additional 
estimates  during  the  decade. 

Critical  Assumption 

Recognizing  the  present  limits  of 
technical  feasibility,  affected  parties 
will  accept  and  find  useful  initial 
adjustments  for  larger  geographic  areas 
only,  despite  program  requirements  for 
data  for  smaller  areas. 

Basis  of  Assumption 

The  demand  for  statistical  adjustment 
of  decennial  census  data  stems  in  large 
part  from  the  conviction  that  differential 
population  undercoverage,  especially  of 
minorities  such  as  the  Black  and 
Spanish-origin  populations,  produces 
serious  inequity  in  the  administration  of 
Federal  and  State  programs,  especially 
those  which  distribute  funds  according 
to  statistical  formulas.  Adjustment  for 
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States  and  large  metropolitan  areas, 
which  should  be  feasible  by  1982,  will 
be  an  important  step  toward  improved 
program  administration. 

Supporting  Information 

Population  data,  both  counts  and 
characteristics,  are  key  elements  in  many 
formulas  used  to  distribute  billions  of  dollars 
in  Federal  funds  annually. 

2.  Partial  adjustments,  such  as  for  selected 
geographic  areas  and  key  characteristics, 
would  satisfy  some  program  requirements. 

3.  About  one-third  of  the  population  lives  in 
the  30  largest  SMSA's  for  which  adjustment 
is  expected  to  be  feasible  within  2  years. 

Rebuttal 

1.  Limited  adjustments  are  not 
adequate:. 

a.  An  adjustment  would  be  of  dubious 
utility  unless  it  applied  to  all  geographic 
levels  for  which  stakeholders  have  a 
program  interest. 

b.  Many  Federal  agencies  indicate 
that  adjustment  should  be  applied  to  all 
levels  for  which  they  have  program 
responsibility. 

2.  Census  results  without  adjustment 
are  adequate;  unadjusted  census  data 
have  been  valuable  in  the  past  and  will 
continue  to  be  useful,  partly  because 
they  provide  internally  consistent 
figures  for  use  in  program 
administration  and  formula  grants. 

3.  The  Census  Bureau  should  be  in  the 
counting  business.  Its  staff  is  the  most 
competent  and  highly  regarded  in  that 
field. 

4.  Going  beyond  an  absolute  count 
would  be  to  go  outside  of  the  mission  of 
the  Census  to  try  to  solve  the  problems 
of  society. 

Critical  Assumption 

No  currently  available  adjustment 
procedure  will  provide  more  accurate 
numbers  than  the  actual  counts  for  all 
units  of  government  or  down  to  the 
block  level;  therefore,  adjustments  to 
relevant  geographic  levels  must  be  made 
over  time  as  procedures  are  refined 
geographically. 

Basis  of  Assumption 

None  of  the  currently  known 
procedures  have  been  tested  for  their 
capability  to  measure  the  undercount  at 
all  levels  for  all  units  of  government. 

Supporting  Information 

1.  There  is  a  stated  concern  within  the 
professional  statistical  community  that  the 
techniques  being  developed  are  still  in  the 
experimental  stage  and  are  not  yet  ready  for 
implementation. 

2.  Canadian  experience  with  reverse  record 
checks  indicates  that  simple  synthetic 
adjustment  might  not  be  appropriate  for 
geographic  subdivisions  below  the  regional 
level. 


3.  Comparisons  of  demographic  estimates 
for  States  with  those  computed  by  synthetic 
methods  also  raise  doubts  about  the  accuracy 
of  synthetic  adjustment  for  small  areas. 

4.  Demographic  estimates  are  available 
only  for  the  Nation  and  are  still 
developmental  for  the  States. 

5.  Standards  against  which  to  measure  and 
evaluate  adjustment  procedures  are  not  yet 
available  for  the  smallest  geographic  areas. 

6.  To  make  estimates  for  every  unit  of 
government  involves  an  assumption  that 
undercount  rates  from  the  sample  area  apply 
to  areas  not  in  the  sample. 

7.  Even  though  more  accurate  numbers 
cannot  be  provided  for  all  units,  it  is 
important  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  as 
many  as  possible;  improving  the  level  of 
accuracy  of  some  numbers  is  better  than 
leaving  them  alone.  Demographic  estimates 
of  national  undercount  by  age,  sex,  and  race 
will  be  available  in  the  spring  of  1981. 
Estimates  of  the  undercount,  based  on 
evaluation  studies,  for  the  States,  the  30 
largest  SMSA’s,  and  10  cities,  and  for  the 
Hispanic  undercount  at  the  national  level, 
will  be  available  in  late  1981,  and 
improvements  in  these  estimates  will  be 
possible  by  1983. 

Rebuttal 

1.  Adjustments  for  smaller  geographic 
areas  could  be  made  using  various 
synthetic  or  regression  techniques. 
Although  the  data  might  be  of  unknown 
accuracy,  at  least  a  complete  set  of 
“official”  data  would  be  available  for 
program  administration. 

2.  Multiple  series  of  adjusted  census 
data  may  be  unacceptable  to  users  of 
census  data. 

3.  The  Census  Bureau  may  not  be 
capable  of  handling  the  workload 
required  to  produce  multiple  sets  of 
printed  and  taped  census  figures. 

4.  There  would  be  “numerator- 
denominator”  difficulties  in  Federal 
program  implementation  where 
unadjusted  and  adjusted  figures  had  to 
be  combined  to  produce  rates  and  ratios 
for  program  analysis  or  fund  allocation 
formulas. 

5.  Because  of  difficulties  in  producing 
small  area  detail  counts  and 
characteristics,  publication  of  official 
data  could  be  delayed  with 
corresponding  adverse  effects  on  timely 
application  of  census  results  for  policy 
planning  and  program  implementation. 

Critical  Assumption 

In  order  for  adjustment  to  improve 
program  effectiveness,  program  agencies 
will  require  adjustment  for  key 
demographic  characteristics  such  as  age 
and  income;  adjustment  for  a  limited 
number  of  key  characteristics  will 
satisfy  the  most  important  program 
needs. 


Basis  of  Assumption 

Agencies  are  dependent  on  accurate 
distributions  of  the  population  by 
certain  demographic  characteristics  in 
order  to  carry  out  major  program  goals. 

Supporting  Information 

1.  Adjustment  for  some  areas  and  not 
others  is  acceptable  for  many  programs. 

2.  Legislated  programs  are  often  targeted  at 
specific  segments  of  the  population;  for 
example,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  allocates  funds  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  children  ages  5  through  17  in 
low-income  families. 

3.  The  distribution  of  General  Revenue 
Sharing  funds  could  be  adjusted  if  and  when 
adjustment  factors  are  available  for  all 
geographic  areas  and  for  income. 

4.  Among  the  characteristics  most 
commonly  incorporated  into  funding  formulas 
are  race,  age,  per  capita  income,  family 
income,  and  employment  and  unemployment. 

Rebuttal 

1.  No  timely  adjustments  are  feasible: 

a.  Current  methodology  does  not 
produce  estimates  of  acceptable  quality 
for  the  adjustment  of  characteristics. 

b.  The  time  it  may  take  to  implement 
an  adjustment  of  this  type  will  not 
satisfy  agency  needs  for  timely  data. 

2.  A  few  adjustments  are  not  enough: 

a.  Different  adjustment  techniques 
must  be  used  for  various  characteristics. 
This  will  result  in  a  combination  of 
adjustment  procedures  ranging  from 
very  sophisticated  to  simple  raking,  and 
therefore  there  may  be  inconsistencies 
in  the  data. 

b.  Program  agencies  have  indicated 
the  need  for  adjustment  of  many 
characteristics  and  will  press  for 
adjustment  of  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  key  characteristics. 

Critical  Assumption 

Given  the  estimated  magnitude  of  the 
undocumented-alien  population  and  the 
fact  that  the  Bureau's  policy  is  to  count 
all  residents,  it  is  important  to  include 
the  development  of  an  estimate  of  their 
“true"  number  as  part  of  the  1980  census 
evaluation  and  statistical  adjustment 
program. 

Basis  for  Assumption 

The  stated  policy  of  the  Census 
Bureau  is  to  enumerate  all  U.S. 
residents,  regardless  of  legal  status. 

Supporting  Information 

1.  Current  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
indicates  that  the  census  should  enumerate 
all  residents. 

2.  Determining  the  legal  status  of 
respondents  would  be  a  complex  legal 
undertaking  and  is  not  feasible  or  appropriate 
in  a  statistical  activity  such  as  the  census. 

3.  Ultimately,  a  valid  estimate  of  the 
undercount  by  demographic  methods  cannot 
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be  made  without  an  estimate  of 
undocumented  residents  in  the  estimate  of 
the  “true”  population.  Since  some 
undocumented  residents  were  likely  to  have 
been  counted  in  the  1980  population  census, 
they  must  also  be  accounted  for  in  the 
national  population  estimates  for  consistency 
in  making  an  adjustment. 

4.  Users  of  census  data  require  complete 
information  about  all  residents  of  the  United 
States  and  its  subnational  areas. 

5.  Undocumented  residents  have  an  impact 
on  economic  and  political  life  in  the  United 
States. 

6.  The  speculative  estimates  of 
undocumented  residents  indicate  this  group 
may  be  a  significant  portion  of  the 
population.  The  number  could  be  as  high  as 
several  million. 

7.  Because  of  their  reported  concentration 
in  certain  areas  of  the  country,  the 
underenumeration  of  undocumented  aliens 
could  reduce  political  representation  and 
funds  allocated  to  certain  States  and  cities. 

Rebuttal 

1.  The  Bureau  does  not  now  have  a 
methodology  to  estimate  the  number  of 
undocumented  residents  nationally  or 
for  geographic  subdivisions,  and  the 
available  evidence  indicates  an  uneven 
geographic  distribution  of  such  persons. 

2.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  derive  an 
estimate  of  undocumented  immigrants  to 
include  in  the  estimated  “true" 
population. 

3.  Including  undocumented  residents 
in  the  census  or  the  undercount 
estimates  may  not  be  acceptable  to 
Congress. 

4.  Even  if  no  method  is  available  to 
adjust  for  an  undercount  of 
undocumented  aliens,  that  does  not 
relieve  the  Bureau  of  the  responsibility 
to  adjust  for  other  groups  for  which 
estimates  are  available. 

Section  D.  Factors  That  Prevent 
Adjustment  for  Apportionment 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to 
summarize  in  nonlegal  and  nontechnical 
language  the  Census  Bureau’s  position 
on  the  subject  of  statistical  adjustment 
of  the  1980  Decennial  Census  counts  to 
be  used  to  reapportion  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives". 

The  need  for  this  statement  arises 
from  public  confusion — generated  by 
various  lawsuits  and  attendant 
publicity — as  to  whether  the  Bureau 
could  legally  or  operationally  make  such 
adjustments.  The  statement  was 
prepared  for  the  Undercount  Adjustment 
Workshop  held  September  2-5,  and,  ' 
therefore,  was  completed  before  a 
decision  was  rendered  in  the  Detroit 
suit. 

The  Issue 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  not  all 
persons  are  counted  in  the  census.  The 


1970  census  figures,  for  example,  are 
estimated  by  one  technique  to  have 
fallen  about  2Vz  percent  below  the 
“true"  population.  All  earlier  censuses, 
going  back  to  the  first  enumeration  in 
1790,  are  believed  to  have  had  net 
underenumeration.  The  courts  have 
indirectly  addressed  the  issue  of 
underenumeration  and  concluded  that 
officially  released  (albeit  incomplete  or 
not  final)  census  results  are  appropriate 
for  apportionment  and  redistricting. 1 

Knowledge  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  census  undercounts  has 
expanded  considerably  in  the  past  two 
decades  and  with  that  expansion  of 
knowledge  there  has  been  a  growing 
interest  in  the  possibility  of  adjusting 
both  national  and  local  area  census 
counts  to  include  statistical  estimates  of 
omissions.  The  specific  issue  is  whether 
it  is  possible  and  appropriate  to  adjust 
1980  census  counts  that  will  be  used  to 
reapportion  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  among  the  States  and  to 
redistrict  within  States.  This  issue  has 
two  key  parts: 

1.  Would  it  be  legal? 

2.  If  legal,  would  it  be  operationally 
feasible? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  is  no. 
The  Legal  Foundation 

Statistical  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government,  such  as  the  Decennial 
Censuses  of  Population  and  Housing 
(hereafter,  census)  are  authorized, 
controlled,  and  ultimately  accountable 
within  a  specific  legal  framework.  In  the 
case  of  the  census,  the  foundation  and 
specific  constraints  are  established  in 
Article  1,  Section  2  of,  and  the  14th 
Amendment  to,  the  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  also  confers  full  authority 
for  the  determination  of  census 
procedures  on  the  Congress.2  Congress, 
in  turn,  has  delegated  the  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  and  content  of  the 
census  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census;  this  statutory  delegation  is 
found  in  Title  13  of  the  U.S.  Code 
(hereafter,  Title  13).  The  delegation  of 
responsibility  for  procedural  and  other 
matters  has  been  tested  in  court  and 
upheld.3  This  broad  delegation  of 
authority  is,  of  course,  subject  to  both 
specific  and  general  constraints  arising 
from  the  Constitution,  Title  13  and  other 
statutes. 

In  discharging  its  mandated 
responsibilities  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
(hereafter,  Bureau)  also  faces  other 
constraints.  Important  among  these  are 


1  Asbury  Park  Press,  Inc.  v.  Wooley,  33  (1960)  and 
East  Chicago  v.  Stans,  Civil  No.  70-H-156  (1970). 

2  Bethel  Park  v.  Stans.  449  F.2d  575  (1971). 

3  Quon  v.  Stans,  309  F.  Supp  604  (1970). 


the  current  state  of  census- taking 
technology  and  the  state  of  knowledge 
ip  the  statistical  and  demographic 
professions,  the  availability  of  adequate 
budgetary  and  other  resources 
(including,  particularly,  a  sufficient 
number  of  effective  enumerators),  public 
attitudes  toward  the  census  and 
government  information  collection  in 
general,  and  various  time  constraints. 

Paramount  among  time  constraints  are 
the  statutory  requirements  that  the  r 
Congress  be  notified  of  the  population 
court  by  State  and  the  appropriate 
number  of  Representatives  for  each 
State  within  one  week  after  the  opening 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress  after 
Census  Day  (or  roughly  9Vz  to  10  months 
from  Census  Day)4  and  that  local  area 
data  for  redistricting  within  States  be 
provided  no  later  than  one  year  after 
Census  Day  (April  1, 1981}.5 

Constitutional  Provisions 

Article  I,  Section  2.  of  the  Constitution 
states: 

Representatives  *  *  *  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  which  may  be 
included  with  this  Union,  according  to  their 
respective  Numbers,  which  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  Number 
of  Free  Persons,  including  those  bound  to 
Service  for  a  Term  of  Years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other 
Persons.  The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be 
made  within  three  Years  ater  the  first 
Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  within  every  subsequent  Term  of  ten 
Years,  in  such  Manner  as  they  shall  by  Law 
direct. 

The  term,  “actual  Enumeration”, 
means  a  census  or  a  headcount.  A 
“census”  has  been  judicially  defined  as 
“an  official  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants  with  details  of  sex,  age. 
family,  etc.,  and  the  public  record 
thereof  *  *  *  A  ‘census’  is  not  an 
estimate  of  the  population."6  The  legal 
definition  does  not  differ  from  the 
common  or  historical  us&ge.7 

This  original  population  base  for 
apportionment  was  revised  with  the 
abolition  of  slavery;  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  modified 
the  first  sentence  to  provide  that: 

Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed. 


‘Title  2.  U.S.  Code 

5  Title  13,  U.S.  Code 

6  Union  Electric  Co.  v.  Curie  River  Electric  Coop.. 
Inc.,  571  S.W.  2nd  790,  794  (Mo.  App.  1978).  See  also. 
State  v.  Nabours,  286  P.  2d  75t  755, 1955  (to 
"enumerate  means  ‘to  designate*  or  specifically 
mention,  in  detail,  or  reckon  singly.”) 

7  Webster’s  Third  New  International  Dictionary. 
p.  361  (1976)  ed.:  New  English  Dictionary  On 
Historical  Principles,  p.  219-20  (1893). 
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Since  the  passage  of  the  income  tax 
law.  there  are  no  longer  any  Indians  not 
taxed  who  are  to  be  excluded  from  the 
apportionment  population,  so  that  it 
now  includes  the  “whole  number  of 
persons”  in  each  State  to  be  arrived  at 
by  an  "actual  Enumeration”  or  count. 

In  the  phrase,  “in  such  manner  as  they 
shall  by  Law  direct",  the  Constitution 
grants  to  Congress  the  authority  to 
determine  the  manner  and,  hence, 
methods  by  which  the  census  shall  be 
taken.  The  Congress,  through -enactment 
of  Title  13,  has  legislatively  delegated 
the  determination  of  the  manner  and 
methods  of  conducting  the  census  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Title  13,  U.S.  Code 

In  its  delegation  of  authority  in  Title 
13,  the  Congress  explicitly  authorized 
the  use  of  sampling  as  a  means  of 
estimating  characteristics  of  the 
population.  Section  141(a)  of  Title  13, 
which  requires  that  the  decennial  census 
be  taken,  provides: 

The  Secretary  shall,  in  the  year  1980  and 
every  10  years  thereafter,  take  a  decennial 
census  of  population  as  of  the  first  day  of 
April  of  such  year,  which  date  shall  be 
known  as  the  “decennial  census  date”,  in 
such  form  and  content  as  he  may  determine, 
including  the  use  of  sampling  procedures  and 
special  surveys. 

At  the  same  time,  in  Section  195  of 
Title  13,  the  Congress  expressly 
prohibited  the  use  of  sampling  in  the 
apportionment  process,  saying: 

Except  for  the  determination  of  population 
for  purposes  of  apportionment  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  among  the 
several  States,  the  Secretary  shall,  if  he 
considers  it  feasible,  authorize  the  use  of  the 
statistical  method  known  as  “sampling”  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Thus,  Title  13  clearly  continues  the 
constitutional  mandate  and  historical 
precedent  of  using  the  “actual 
Enumeration”  for  purposes  of 
apportionment,  while  eschewing 
estimates  based  on  sampling  or  other 
statistical  procedures,  no  matter  how 
sophisticated. 

There  are,  of  course,  methods  other 
than  sampling  for  estimating  population 
and  some  have  argued  that  the 
exclusion  of  sampling  does  not  cover 
such  alternatives.  There  are  two 
relevant  responses: 

First,  alternative  methods  for 
undercount  adjustment  were  discussed 
in  a  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
report 8  to  the  House  Committee  on  Post 


'Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  Report 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  on  Programs  to  Reduce  the  Decennial 
Census  Undercount.  B-78395  (May  5. 1976),  p.  21-22. 


Office  and  Civil  Service  in  a  manner 
that  underscored  their  developmental 
and  experimental  status.  Although  the 
GAO  report  recommended  greater 
efforts  to  adjust  for  undercounts,  the 
Committee  did  not  authorize  use  of  such 
adjustment  techniques  under  Title  13, 
thus  continuing  the  requirement  of  use 
of  the  actual  enumeration. 

Second,  and  perhaps  more 
importantly,  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  drew  a  clear  distinction 
between  an  “actual  Enumeration”  and 
an  estimate,  regardless  of  its  underlying 
methods.  In  the  absence  of  an  “actual 
Enumeration,”  seats  were  apportioned 
in  the  first  House  of  Representatives 
based  upon  what  was  characterized  as 
“a  mere  conjecture”  of  population, 
which  was  contrasted  to  the  more 
“precise  standard”  anticipated  from  the 
later  census.9 

Congressional  Intent 

The  legislative  history  of  Title  13 
makes  it  eminently  clear  that  sampling 
was  not  to  be  used  in  apportionment 
Relative  to  the  initial  enactment  of 
section  195,  the  relevant  House  report 
states: 10 

Section  195  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  authorize  the  use  of  the 
statistical  method  known  as  sampling  in 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  Title  13,  if  he 
deems  it  appropriate.  However,  section  195 
does  not  authorize  the  use  of  sampling 
procedures  in  connection  with  apportionment 
of  Representatives. 

The  purposes  of  section  195  in  authorizing 
the  use  of  sampling  procedures  is  to  permit 
the  utilization  of  something  less  than  a 
complete  enumeration,  as  implied  by  the 
word  "census,”  when  efficient  and  accurate 
coverage  may  be  effected  through  a  sample 
survey.  Accordingly,  except  with  respect  to 
apportionment,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  use  sampling  procedures  when  he  deems 
it  advantageous  to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  enactment  of  section  195 
was  at  the  specific  request  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  provide 
authority  to  use  sampling  in  the  context 
of  the  overall  census  enumeration  to 
achieve  economies  of  operation.  Thus,  in 
the  context  of  an  understanding  that  an 
actual  enumeration  was  required  for 
apportionment  purposes,  the  Congress 
granted  authority  for  the  use  of  sampling 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Congress  had  an  opportunity  in 
the  1976  amendments  to  Title  13  to 
consider  expansion  or  alteration  of 
section  195  and,  even  in  the  presence  of 
recommendations  to  do  so,  chose  not  to 
modify  section  195  to  permit  any 


’See  Ferrand,  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention 
of  1787,  Vol.  1,  p.  578-9. 

"H.R.  Rep.  No.  85-1043, 85th  Cong.,  1st.  Sess. 
(1957),  p.  10. 
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undercount  adjustment  or  correction. 

The  continuation  of  the  longstanding 
actual  enumeration  requirement  is  fully 
binding  on  census  activities. 

Other  Opportunities  for  Congressional 
Action 

In  meeting  its  oversight 
responsibilities,  the  Congress  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  instruct  the  Bureau 
to  make  adjustments  for 
underenumeration.  The  clearest  such 
opportunity  occurred  in  1977,  when  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  considered,  but  chose  not 
to  report,  H.R.  10386.  In  its  final  form 
this  bill  would  have  provided  for 
"corrections”  of  the  actual  enumeration 
and,  thereby,  relaxed  the  obligation  for 
an  actual  census.11  H.R.  9623  and  H.R. 
8871,  the  precursors  of  H.R.  10386,  were 
the  subject  of  subcommittee  hearings  in 
which  the  proposal  to  require 
undercount  “corrections”  and  other 
proposed  changes  in  Title  13  were 
discussed  extensively.12 

The  frequent  Congressional  hearings 
concerned  with  the  census  in  particular, 
and  the  Bureau's  programs  in  general, 
have  provided  ample  opportunity  for  the 
Congress  to  consider  undercount 
adjustments.  In  no  instance  has  a 
proposal  to  adjust  census  results  gone 
beyond  a  full  Committee.  When 
consulted,  the  Bureau  has  steadfastly 
maintained  that,  even  if  it  were  legal,  a 
statistically  defensible 
underenumeration  adjustment  of  the 
census  counts  to  be  used  for 
apportionment  was  not  possible  given 
statutory  time  constraints  and  the 
experimental  and  developmental 
character  of  possible  undercount 
adjustment  techniques. 

Operational  Feasibility 

The  issue  is  not  just — or  even — 
whether  an  adjustment  should  be  done. 
Rather,  it  is  whether  an  appropriate 
adjustment  could  be  done  within  the 
time  deadlines  posed  by  statute. 
Tabulation  of  the  total  population  by 
States  required  for  the  apportionment  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  must  be 
completed  and  reported  to  the  President 
by  December  31, 1980.  Tabulations  for 
political  subdivisions  in  the  various 
States  must  be  reported  to  the  States  by 
April  1, 1981.  For  the  following  reasons, 
it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Bureau  that 
such  adjustment  to  the  counts  to  be  used 
for  apportionment  would  not  be 
operationally  feasible  within  the 
statutory  time  constraints. 


11  See,  Section  143.,  “Corrections  in  census  counts, 
H.R.  10386,  95th  Congress,  1st.  Sess.  (1977),  p.  9-11. 

"See  hearings  on  H.R.  8871,  Hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Housing,  95th 
Congress,  1st  Sess.,  No.  95-46,  (1977). 
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At  the  minimum,  such  adjustment 
would  require: 

1.  A  reliable  estimate  of  the 
undercount  with  specific  estimates  for 
such  demographic,  socioeconomic, 
administrative,  and  geographic 
subgroups  as  were  needed  for  a  pre¬ 
agreed  adjustment  methodology.  At 
best,  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
undercount  based  on  demographic 
analysis  (race,  sex  and  age)  should  be 
available  around  April  1, 1981. 
Preliminary  estimates  of  the  undercount 
would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  revisions, 
and,  based  on  past  experience,  such 
revisions  might  be  large. 

2.  Completion  of  the  special  data 
development  efforts  necessary  to 
estimate  State  level  undercounts  by 
match  studies  and  selected  other 
analyses.  This  is 'necessary  to  address 
the  problem  of  differential  geographic 
undercounts  arising  from  operational  or 
other  nondemographic  factors.  Fully 
tabulated  data  from  these  efforts  will 
not  be  available  until  the  fall  of  1981  at 
the  earliest.  These  activities  involve 
direct  matches  of  census  returns  with 
other  surveys,  some  of  which  are  not 
scheduled  for  collection  until  January  1, 
1981,  and  includes  sifting  through  the 
entire  census  file:  a  file  that  is  expected 
to  include  records  for  more  than  85 
million  households  and  more  than  222 
million  individuals.  It  is  impossible  to 
complete  the  requisite  work  in  time  for 
the  use  of  any  adjusted  data  for 
Congressional  apportionment  among 
and  within  the  States. 

3.  To  properly  lay  the  foundation  for 
public,  congressional,  legal,  and 
administrative  acceptance  of  adjusted 
census  counts  for  any  purpose,  there 
must  be  a  suitable  interval  for 
statisticians,  demographers,  and  the 
widely  interested  user  community  both 
to  study  and  analyze  the  methodology  to 
be  used,  and  to  assess  the  evidence  in 
support  of  that  methodology  vis-a-vis 
alternative  techniques.  It  is  essential 
that  this  step  engage  the  best  minds  and 
most  interested  users  outside  the  Bureau 
as  well  as  incorporate  the  best  work 
within  the  Bureau. 

4.  Finally,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Bureau  be  prepared  to  fully  defend  the 
accuracy  of  the  chosen  adjustment.  The 
courts  have  long  recognized  the  census 
counts  as  having  a  “presumptive 
correctness"  and  that  alternatives  that 
might  be  considered  for  redistricting 
would  have  to  exhibit  “clear,  cogent  and 
convincing  evidence”  to  support  their 
validity. 13  The  Bureau  has  always 
adopted  similar  criteria  in  reaching 
decisions  on  new  methods.  In  the  case 
of  undercount  adjustment  for 


13  Dixon  v.  Hassler,  412  Supp.  1036. 1976. 


apportionment  purposes,  because  the 
first  three  conditions  could  not  be  met 
within  the  statutory  time  deadlines,  no 
clear,  cogent  or  convincing  evidence 
could  possibly  be  provided. 

Operational  Facets  of  “Actual 
Enumeration" 

The  1980  census  data  covering  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  will  result 
from  a  pure  count  in  the  full  tradition 
and  practice  of  actual  enumeration.  That 
is,  the  individual  form  will  be  completed 
(generally  by  a  family  respondent), 
checked  for  omissions  or  errors,  and 
sent  through  a  device  which  derives  the 
statistical  information  and  puts  it  into 
the  Bureau’s  computer.  The  computer,  in 
turn,  prints  the  necessary  tabulations  for 
reapportionment  calculations,  and,  later, 
for  other  statistical  purposes.  In 
enumeration  and  processing,  however, 
there  are  situations  which  require  error 
corrections  or  special  efforts  to  ensure 
that  the  most  accurate  and  complete 
count  is  achieved.  Error  correction  and 
coverage  improvement  in  the  1980 
census  requires  information  gained  in 
the  enumeration  process  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  person  or  household  at  a 
specific  location. 

Substitution  for  Enumeration  and 
Processing  Reasons 

Substitution  is  the  process  by  which 
all  the  characteristics  for  one 
enumerated  person  are  used  during  data 
processing  to  describe  another 
enumerated  person  whose 
characteristics  are  unknown.  This 
process  has  been  used  in  previous 
censuses.  Substitution  is  being  used  in 
the  1980  census  as  follows: 

Close-out.  After  repeated  visists  by  an 
enumerator  to  a  housing  unit  known  to 
be  occupied,  the  enumerator  is 
instructed,  as  a  last  resort,  to  determine 
at  least  the  number  of  persons  living  in 
the  unit  as  well  as  housing 
characteristics.  This  is  usually  obtained 
from  neighbors,  building  manager,  or 
other  knowledgeable  persons.  The 
census  form  is  identified  as  a  “close¬ 
out”  in  machine  readable  form  and  the 
number  of  occupants  is  enterqd.  During 
processing,  characteristics  are 
“substituted”  by  the  computer  for  each 
person  in  a  "close-out"  household.  If  the 
number  of  occupants  is  unknown,  an 
entire  set  of  characteristics  for  a 
neighboring  household  is  substituted. 
(The  specific  field  guidelines  for  such 
procedures  are  described  in  the  1980 
Census  operations  manuals). 

Unreadable  questionnaires. 
Occasionally  during  shipment  or  the 
processing  of  data,  census  forms  are 
lost,  destroyed,  or  damaged  so  as  to  be 
unreadable  by  the  machine.  In  such 


instances,  replacement  questionnaires 
are  entered  into  the  system  that  indicate 
the  number  of  persons,  if  any,  in  the 
living  quarters.  When  possible,  this 
information  is  obtained  from  master 
control  counts  for  each  address  that  is 
entered  by  the  field  staff  during  the 
actual  census.  By  “reading”  the 
replacement  questionnaires,  the 
characteristics  for  these  enumerated 
persons  are  "substituted”  by  the 
computer  from  information  reported  for 
other  persons.  When  master  control 
counts  are  not  available  or  the  number 
of  damaged  forms  is  small,  both  the 
numbers  and  characteristics  are 
substituted.  In  1970,  characteristics  for 
more  than  3  million  enumerated  persons 
were  “substituted”  for  the  two  reasons 
described  above.  In  1980,  the  Bureau 
expects  to  hold  substitution  for  these 
reasons  to  about  2  lA  million  persons. 

Coverage  Improvement — 1980  and 
1970 

The  Bureau’s  extensive  coverage 
improvement  program  for  the  1980 
census  is  discussed  in  detail  in  a  recent 
article  by  Peter  Bounpane  and  Clifton 
Jordan  of  the  Bureau  staff. 14  Of  the 
substantial  improvements  over  1970 
procedures,  two  aspects  of  the  1980 
coverage  improvement  program  deserve 
special  mention  in  the  instant  situation: 
The  vacancy  recheck  and  the  post¬ 
enumeration  post  office  check  in 
conventional  areas. 

Vacancy  Recheck.  As  the  proportion 
of  single,  2-person  and  2-worker 
households  has  increased  along  with 
greater  mobility,  there  has  been  growing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  census  report 
for  each  occupied  dwelling  unit.  One 
aspect  of  this  problem  has  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  enumerators  to 
judge  that  a  dwelling  unit  is  vacant 
when,  in  fact,  the  residents  were  simply 
not  home  at  the  times  the  enumerator 
called.  A  special  survey  taken  in  the 
closing  phase  of  the  1970  census  showed 
that  about  one  of  every  ten  dwelling 
units  classified  as  vacant  by 
enumerators  was  actually,  occupied. 
Because  the  potential  for  even  greater 
underenumeration  from  this  type  of 
situation  grew  during  the  1970’s  and  was 
clearly  shown  in  the  Bureau’s 
intercensal  surveys,  a  special,  intensive 
recanvass  of  every  dwelling  unit 
classified  as  vacant  is  being  undertaken 
in  the  1980  census.  Persons  identified  as 
omitted  in  this  followup  effort  will,  of 
course  be  added  to  the  count. 

In  1970,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
of  misclassification  of  dwelling  units  as 

14  “Plans  For  Coverage  Improvement  in  the  1980 
Census",  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Social 
Statistics  Section  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association.  1978. 
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vacant  did  not  become  apparent  until 
initial  field  work  had  been  largely 
completed.  At  that  time,  the  cost, 
complexity,  and  delays  associated  with 
a  recanvass  would  have  delayed  census 
processing  to  a  point  where  the  counts 
for  apportionment  probably  would  not 
have  been  available  within  the  required 
time  period.  To  correct  this  problem,  a 
carefully  designed  and  monitored 
program  of  substitution  for  units  with  a 
high  probability  of  being  occupied  was 
used. 1S  This  use  of  substitution  was  of 
considerable  concern  within  the  Bureau 
and,  even  though  the  courts  had 
regularly  decided  that  the  procedures 
used  in  the  1970  census  were  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  neither 
arbitrary  nor  capricious,  a  decision  was 
made  to  recanvass  completely  in  1980, 
eliminating  the  need  for  the  1970-type 
activity. 

The  Post-Enumeration  Post  Office 
Check.  About  5  percent  of  the  1980 
population  count  is  expected  to  be  found 
in  rural  or  remote  areas  where 
enumerators  visit  the  household  and 
complete  or  check  the  census  form  on 
the  spot.  The  Bureau  has  learned  that 
dwelling  units  are  more  likely  to  be 
completely  missed  than  in  urban  areas. 
The  Bureau,  therefore,  again  enlisted  the 
aid  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  in  an  effort 
to  identify  missed  households.  In  1980,  a 
census  enumerator  will  make  an  on-the- 
spot  check  of  missed  units  as  indicated 
by  the  post-enumeration  postal  service 
check.  As  with  the  vacancy  check,  this 
procedure  will  take  place  before  the 
local  census  office  is  closed  and  any 
persons  that  were  missed  will  be  added 
to  the  count. 

In  1970,  by  contrast,  the  timing  and 
budgetary  situation  did  not  permit  a 
direct  canvass  of  post-office  identified 
misses.  Consequently,  limited 
substitution  was  used  in  the  South 
where  the  miss  problem  was  most 
pronounced. 16  Because  field  procedures 
permit  a  direct  early  visit,  no  such 
substitution  will  be  used  in  the  1980 
census. 

Coverage  Improvement  Vis-a-Vis 
Undercount  Adjustment 

Coverage  improvement  in  the  1980 
Census  will  rely  almost  entirely  on  strict 
observation  by  Bureau  employees  in 
reference  to  master  control  counts, 
rechecks  or  special  recanvass 
procedures.  By  contrast,  undercount 


15  See,  Joseph  Waksberg  and  Margaret  A.  giglitto. 
The  Effect  Of  Special  Procedures  To  Improve 
Coverage  In  The  1970  Census,  April  1973;  and 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Effect  Of  Special  Procedures 
To  Improve  Coverage  In  The  1970  Census,  PHC(E)- 
6. 

16  Effect  of  Special  Procedures  To  Improve 
Coverage  In  The  1970  Census,  PHC(E)-i. 


adjustment  means  direct  additions  of 
persons  to  the  basic  count  by  statistical 
means  alone,  without  any  direct 
evidence  of  the  actual  existence  of  the 
persons  or  of  the  dwelling  units  in  which 
they  may  reside.  A  variety  of  techniques 
are  available  for  such  adjustments,  but 
they  have  the  common  characteristic  of 
assigning  individuals  to  a  specific 
geographic  area.  Such  assignments 
would  have  an  uncertain  effect  on 
accuracy;  they  may  make  the  resulting 
estimates  for  the  majority  of  areas  less 
accurate  even  as  they  bring  the  national 
total  closer  to  the  “true”  population.  As 
indicated  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  on  Census  Undercount,17 
there  is  no  consensus  on  an  optimal 
procedure  for  such  allocation. 

May  13, 1980. 

Appendix  A 

Memorandum  For:  Vincent  Barabba,  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Through:  Courtenay  M.  Slater  (C.M.S.),  Chief 
Economist  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Subject:  1980  Census:  Statistical  Adjustment 
for  Undercoverage. 

Apparent  undercoverage  in  previous 
decennial  censuses  has  led  to  Widespread 
interest  in  the  possibility  of  statistical 
adjustments  to  the  1980  census  data. 
Extraordinary  efforts  have  been  undertaken 
by  the  Census  Bureau  to  achieve  the  most 
complete  coverage  possible  in  1980.  The 
extent  of  any  undercount  will  not  be  known 
for  some  months.  You  are  now  engaged  in  an 
active  and  systematic  process  of  examining 
the  validity  of  various  methods  of  measuring 
and  analyzing  a  possible  undercount  in  the 
1980  Census,  as  well  as  the  desirability  of 
making  adjustments  once  the  existence  and 
extent  of  an  undercount  is  determined.  This 
process  should  continue  with  the  following 
guidelines. 

1.  Plannihg  for  and  execution  of  a  program 
to  evaluate  census  data  should  continue  to  be 
given  high  priority  by  the  Bureau  and  should 
proceed  as  expeditiously  as  is  consistent 
with  good  professional  standards. 

2.  There  should  be  full  and  frequent 
consultation  with  the  Chief  Economist  and 
the  General  Counsel  throughout  this  process. 

3.  Federal  agencies  and  interested  parties 
among  the  general  public  should  be  kept 
informed  regarding  the  Bureau’s  examination 
of  this  issue  and  should  be  given  adequate 
opportunity  ter  comment  on  the  approach 
being  taken  by  the  Bureau. 

The  culmination  of  this  process  should  be  a 
decision  by  the  Director  of  the  Census  Bureau 
on  whether  and  how  any  statistical 
adjustment  should  be  made  to  1980  census 
data.  This  decision  should  take  full 
cognizance  of  the  importance  of: 

(1)  the  need  for  confidence  that  any 
adjustment  will  produce  more  accurate 
information  regarding  the  distribution  of  the 
population  and  the  relevant  characteristics  of 
that  population; 

(2)  the  defensibility  of  any  adjustment 
methodology  that  may  be  used; 


17 Conference  On  Census  Undercount,  July  1980. 


(3)  a  continued  public  perception  of  the 
accuracy,  reliability,  and  objectivity  of 
census  data;  and 

(4)  the  very  great  public  need  for  accurate 
and  timely  data  about  the  U.S.  population 
and  its  characteristics. 

Even  if  there  were  some  basis  for  an 
adjustment  of  the  population  count  to  be  used 
for  apportionment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
adjustment  can  be  made  prior  to  the  statutory 
deadline  for  the  delivery  of  this  information 
to  the  President.  I  do  expect,  however,  that 
by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year,  or  shortly 
thereafter,  you  will  be  prepared  to  announce 
a  decision  on  adjusting  the  census  data  for 
other  uses. 

I  should  appreciate  receiving  from  you  a 
detailed  description  of  the  process  to  be 
followed  in  arriving  at  the  above  decision, 
and  shall  expect  you  to  take  direct  personal 
charge  of  this  process. 

Philip  M.  Klutznick, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Appendix  B — Assumptions  Discussed  at  the 
Second  Census  Undercount  Workshop  — 

1.  A  simple  synthetic  adjustment  procedure 
would  be  timely. 

2.  The  courts  will  accept  adjusted  Census 
Bureau  numbers. 

3.  Any  adjustment  of  the  census  counts  will 
increase  the  demand  for  further  adjustments 
for  racial,  ethnic,  and  socioeconomic  groups. 

4.  The  Census  Bureau  will  continually 
examine,  evaluate,  and  share  its 
understanding  of  underooverage  throughtout 
the  decade. 

5.  The  nature  of  the  Congressional 
legislative  stucture  and  process,  and 
knowledge  of  the  complexity  in  determining 
gains  and  losses,  will  lead  to  maintaining  the 
status  quo,  i.e.,  the  use  of  straight  counts. 

6.  Any  adjustment  procedure  implies  two 
sets  of  population  counts — one  adjusted  and 
the  other  unadjusted. 

7.  There  would  be  “numerator- 
denominator”  difficulties  in  the  use  and 
interpretation  of  census  data  if  not  all  census 
figures  are  adjusted. 

8.  The  Census  Bureau  has  to  take  into 
account  the  major  uses  of  its  data  in  making 
its  decision  whether  or  not  to  adjust. 

9.  Minorities  will  insist  on  complete 
adjustments  at  the  lowest  geographic  levels, 
because  they  believe  that  this  will  bring  them 
closer  to  the  truth  and  equity  in  funds 
allocation. 

10.  The  Census  Bureau  has  the  ability  to 
develop  a  statistical  and  analytical 
methodology  which  will  permit  adjustment  of 
critical  variables  (e.g.,  selected  subnational 
geographic  units  and  selected  characteristics) 
in  a  timely  fashion. 

11.  The  Census  Bureau  can  change 
operational  procedures  to  improve  timeliness, 
detail,  etc.,  of  a  complex  procedure  for 
adjustment  of  census  counts. 

12.  A  simple  synthetic  adjustment 
procedure  will  not  meet  Census  Bureau 
standards  for  accuracy. 

13.  Major  users  of  census  data  are  capable 
of  using  multiple  sets  of  data. 

14.  Given  the  estimated  magnitude  of  the 
undocumented  resident  population  and  the 
fact  that  our  policy  was  to  count  all  residents, 
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it  is  important  to  attempt  to  incorporate  an 
allowance  for  this  group  in  the  expected  (i.e., 
corrected)  population  and  hence  in  the 
estimates  of  the  undercount. 

15.  Given  the  potential  for  reducing  the 
great  uncertainty  in  our  estimates  of  the 
undocumented  resident  population  over  time, 
the  estimates  of  undercoverage  will  need  to 
be  modified  with  the  passage  of  time  for  this 
reason. 

16.  The  confidence  of  the  Census  Bureau  to 
make  a  decision,  to  defend  its  position  vis-a- 
vis  stakeholders,  and  in  its  technical  abilities 
has  improved. 

17.  The  Census  Bureau  is  less 
hypersensitive  to  pressure  applied  by 
stakeholders. 

18.  All  stakeholders  must  act  through  the 
Courts,  Congress  or  the  Administration. 

19.  It  is  assumed  that  the  selected 
adjustment  procedure  will  be  accepted  by 
stakeholders.' 

20.  The  anticipated  reactions  of  segments 
of  ihe  public  should  not  be  the  driving  force 
behind  the  Bureau's  decision  to  adjust  or  not 
to  adjust. 

21.  If  adjustments  are  to  be  made,  the 
Census  Bureau  should  formulate  the 
procedures.  This  will  promote  a  high 
standard  of  statistical  rigor  and  encourage 
the  appropriate  use  of  census  results. 

22.  Local  area  data  required  by  Federal 
programs  must  be  of  sufficient  quality  to  be 
credible  in  the  courts. 

23.  Adjustment  of  census  data  would 
respond  to  widely  expressed  public  policy 
needs. 

24.  In  order  for  adjustment  to  improve 
program  effectiveness,  program  agencies  will 
require  adjustment  for  key  demographic 
characteristics,  such  as  age  and  income,  as 
well  as  for  total  population  counts;  however, 
adjustment  for  a  limited  number  of  key 
characteristics  will  satisfy  the  most  important 
program  needs. 

25.  The  Administration  will  view  support  of 
the  use  of  straight  census  counts  to  be 
consistent  with  expenditures  for  coverage 
improvement. 

28.  The  Census  Bureau  has  the  ability  to 
develop  a  statistical  and  analytical 
methodology  which  will  permit  adjustment  of 
critical  variables  within  3  years  of  the  census. 

27.  Regardless  of  the  adjustment  procedure 
used,  there  is  currently  no  adequate 
methodology  for  measuring  the  quality  of  the 
adjusted  figures. 

28.  Bureau  professional  staff  would  support 
the  use  of  actual  census  counts  rather  than 
adjusted  figures  until  the  methodology  area 
determines  that  there  is  a  statistically 
acceptable  adjustment  technique. 

29.  Most  stakeholders  will  expect  that  an 
adjustment  procedure  will  be  applied  to  all 
levels  for  which  they  have  program  interest. 

30.  No  currently  available  adjustment 
procedure  will  provide  more  accurate 
numbers  than  the  actual  census  counts  for  all 
units  of  government. 

31.  If  an  adjustment  to  census  data  is  made, 
minorities  other  than  Blacks  will  expect  the 
Bureau  to  develop  separate  adjustment  ratios 
to  cover  their  populations. 

32.  An  adjustment  procedure  would  receive 
initial  support  from  a  wide  range  of 
stakeholders;  however,  there  will  be  active 


opposition  to  the  adjustment  as  the  effects 
become  known. 

33.  Pressure  for  a  timely  adjustment  may 
force  the  Bureau  to  make  an  adjustment  that 
does  not  make  use  of  the  information  that 
will  become  available  from  the  full  set  of 
evaluation  studies.  As  more  information 
becomes  available,  additional  adjustments 
will  be  called  for.  Multiple  adjustments  could 
lead  to  more  litigation. 

34.  A  Bureau  decision  to  adopt  an 
adjustment  procedure  that  is  not  statistically 
defensible  is  a  step  toward  politicizing  the 
Bureau. 

35.  Adjustment  of  census  counts  will  result 
in  the  perception  that  the  Bureau  has  changed 
the  numbers  for  political  purposes. 

36.  Adjustment  of  1980  census  data  will 
raise  serious  doubts  about  whether  the 
current  investment  in  data  collection  should 
be  repeated  for  the  next  census,  whether  the 
costs  of  data  collection  for  surveys  and  other 
censuses  are  cost  effective,  and  whether 
rigorous  statistical  standards  for  data  quality 
are  necessary.  Concerns  about  response 
burden  could  intensify  and  the  high  levels  of 
respondent  cooperation  could  diminish. 
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